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NEW JERSEY LAYS THE CORNERSTONE 


The first of the recommended “Commissions on Interstate Cooperation” begins work 


on America’s major problem of governmental structure. 


YT )LUEPRINT and ground breaking stages past, 
| interstate cooperation has reached the 
actual beginning of construction work. 
Essential as is the preliminary work of the plan- 
ning board and of the secretarial staff of the 
Council of State Governments, it is not until the 
states actually begin to utilize and develop the 
Council that the organization can fully achieve 
the purposes for which it was formed. There- 
fore New Jersey’s establishment of its Commis- 
sion on Interstate Codperation is a significant 
step in the development of the nationwide 
Council of State Governments—or, in other 
words, in the development of harmonious and 
cooperative policies 


establish the Commission “whose function it 
shall be to perfect the participation of this state 
in the Council of State Governments, for the 
purpose of establishing and maintaining gov- 
ernmental machinery to facilitate communica- 


‘tion, negotiation, understanding, and codpera- 


tion between the State of New Jersey and the 
other states of the Union, both regionally and 
nationally.” 

New Jersey is well acquainted with the difh- 
culties, competitions, and conflicts which are 
noted in the preamble to the resolution. These 
are the common characteristics of most inter- 
state relations, and they create the urgent 

need ‘for machinery 





among the states. 


to facilitate harmony 


New Jersey’s van- 
guard position is 
largely due to the ef- 
forts of Senator Jos- 
eph G. Wolber, a 
delegate to the First 
Interstate Assembly, 
long a_ student of 
interstate problems, 
and a lawmaker who 
has the perspective 
of a seasoned states- 
man. It was he who, 
on January 21, 1935, 


introduced Senate 


Joint Resolution 3 to 








HISTORY REPEATS ITSELF 


In 1787 fifty-five delegates representing 
twelve states gathered at Philadelphia in order 
to frame a Constitution which would unite the 
states. At that convention, the “New Jersey 
Plan” championed the cause of “states’ rights” 
—and adherence to that cause has since dom- 
inated the thought and action of representa- 
tives from this solidly sovereign state. 

In 1935, one hundred and fifty-five dele- 
gates, representing forty-one states, gathered in 
W ashington in order to advance the cause of a 
still more perfect union for the far-flung forty- 
eight. At this convention also there was a“ New 
Jersey Plan” which is described in this article. 








and codperation 
among the states. In 
fact, administrative 
conflict between 
Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey in the 
regulation of motor 
vehicles was the pri- 
mary cause for the 
calling of the Harris- 
burg Bus and Truck 
Conference in Octo- 
ber, 1933, at which 
Governor Harold G. 
Hoffman, then Com- 
missioner of Motor 
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Vehicles, was head of New Jersey’s delegation. 
This conference, organized by the American 
Legislators’ Association at Pennsylvania’s re- 
quest, was one of the original attempts to solve 
specific interstate difficulties by means of a 
regional meeting. 

But motor vehicle regulation is only one of 
the dozens of fields in which such conflicts 
arise. The situation between New York and 
New Jersey is rendered particularly acute be- 
cause part of the latter state lies within the New 
York metropolitan area. In Trenton and in 
Albany, lawmakers are aware that business in- 
terests frequently propose to move “across the 
Hudson”—sometimes eastward, sometimes 
westward—to avoid state taxation. These law- 
makers know, too, by experience that liquor 
control and crime prevention have been made 
extremely difficult because of interstate situa- 
tions along the Hudson and the Delaware. 

Some states may have fewer or less compli- 
cated difficulties than those which New Jersey 
encounters, but every state is faced with the ne- 
cessity of maintaining harmonious relations 
with its neighbors. To retain a sort of insular 
independence may be desirable and possible in 
connection with purely internal concerns, but 
today there is no state whose affairs are not in- 
volved with the policies of other states—at least 
with those of neighboring ones, often with those 
of distant ones, and sometimes with those of all 
forty-seven. All far-sighted students of govern- 
ment know that the necessity for established 
lines of communication between the state gov- 
ernments is becoming urgent and that it is the 
part of statesmanship to build such lines of 


communication today in order that, as the need 
becomes more acute, they may be ready for use. 

On March 2, 1935, having before it the text 
of the New Jersey measure, the Second Inter- 
state Assembly adopted its Resolution 17, rec- 
ommending “that appropriate agencies on in- 
terstate cooperation be formed in each state,” 
and “that this recommendation be communi- 
cated to the governor and to the legislature of 
each of the several states.” 

Since it now seems probable that most or all 
of the states will establish commissions similar 
to that provided by the Wolber Resolution, and 
since uniformity will be important, it is hoped 
that every legislature now in session will give 
prompt consideration to the advisability of tak- 
ing such action. 

There will be an obvious advantage for those 
states which do not postpone (for another two 
years) the establishment of cooperative relation- 
ships with other states. For, as expressed in the 
New Jersey Resolution, “It is to the interest of 
the people of this state that their government 
officially participate with the governments of 
the other states in the formulation of their co- 
operative policies and in their other delibera- 
tions, in order that the interests of this state 
may not be disregarded and in order that this 
state may do its share, or more than its share, 
in the development of a more perfect Union.” 

It seems apparent that the inception of official 
cooperation between the numerous states of the 
Union marks a development of historic signif- 
cance. The legislators and other governmental 
officials who assume the leadership in this de- 
velopment are writing history. 
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A few random notes concerning the author of the 


New Jersey Codperative Resolution. 


is membership on various 
H state commissions, such 
as those on the revision of 

New Jersey's election laws, on 
regional planning, and on land 
reclamation, and the wide range 
of his interest in legislative sub- 
jects, from the financing of local 
governments to the expanding 
possibilities of interstate codpera- 
tion, give some measure of Joseph 
G. Wolber’s panoramic view of 
public service. This same broad 
outlook is exemplified in his Reso- 
lution embodying the “New Jer- 


sey Plan” for codperation between the states, 
which may ultimately take rank as his most 
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Joseph G. Wolber 


Introducer 


noteworthy official achievement. 

Mr. Wolber left his native city, 
Newark, only long enough to 
acquire his law degree at New 
York University, and then re- 
turned to engage for sixteen years 
in private law practice. In 1921 
he was appointed corporation 
counsel of Newark. Elected to 
the Senate in 1926, he soon won a 
place among the leading law- 
makers—became majority leader 
in 1930, president of the Senate in 
1931, and for a time during 1931 
was acting governor of the state. 


His interest in interstate codperation results 
from this wide experience with state problems. 


HAROLD G. HOFFMAN 


A thumbnail portrait of the governor who signed the 


New Jersey Cooperative Resolution. 


—\ITy treasurer at twenty four, 
\ mayor at twenty-eight, con- 
gressman at thirty, gover- 

nor at thirty-eight—but no smug 
prodigy of Horatio Alger stamp. 
With early assurance, Harold 
Hoffman, while still in high 
school, applied for, and secured, a 
position as regular local corre- 
spondent for a chain of newspa- 
pers. From this venture his ener- 
gy and magnetic _ personality 
brought him prestige, as well as 
journalistic and political experi- 
ence. As a youthful lieutenant 


during the war, he manifested a developing 
genius for leadership. When, at the age of 23, 





Harold G. Hoffman 


Signer 








he returned to South Amboy, New 
Jersey, where he had been born, he 
became Treasurer of the South 
Amboy Trust Company. 

His active mind now turned to 
economics and to public finance, 
and he held in turn the offices of 
city treasurer, state legislator, 
mayor, congressman, and _ state 
motor vehicle commissioner. In 
this last capacity he initiated an 
effective campaign for safety on 
the highways and played an active 
part in New Jersey’s attack on 
criminals and racketeers. His 


three months as governor promise a term of 
unusual vision and accomplishment. 























THE NEW JERSEY COOPERATIVE RESOLUTION 


This Resolution, which became law in New Jersey on March 12, 1935, was 
introduced by Senator Joseph G. Wolber. It is adapted for introduction in other 
states with no change, except the substitution of the appropriate state for “New 
Jersey,” which appears five times on the opposite page. Of course the first page 
of this Resolution is entirely preamble, and all of it could be omitted, if desired; 
however, it clarifies the purpose of the measure and the function of the Com- 


mission. 


JOINT RESOLUTION PROVIDING FOR AN UNPAID 
COMMISSION ON INTERSTATE COOPERATION 


Whereas, There is constant confusion and there are frequent competitions 
and conflicts between the states of the Union in their laws and their adminis- 
trative practices concerning taxation, labor, commerce, agriculture, liquor 
traffic, motor vehicles, crime prevention, public welfare, and many other sub- 
jects of government with which this state is vitally concerned; and 


W hereas, It is desirable for the people of this state that such disharmony and 
chaos shall not continue, but that the governments shall strive together in 
accordance with enlightened standards and mutually acceptable policies; and 


W hereas, The necessity for official cooperation between the state governments 
is recognized by the compact provision in Section 10 of Article I of the Consti- 
tution of the United States; and 


W hereas, the President of the United States has recently declared that “both 
the Congress and the executive departments of the national government are 
constantly confronted with problems whose solutions require coordinated ef- 
fort on the part of the States and of the Federal government,” and that “it is 
apparent to all students of government that there is urgent need for better 
machinery of codperation between Federal, state, and local governments in 
many fields;” and 


Whereas, There have now been established agencies which provide such 
machinery of codperation, namely the American Legislators’ Association, which 
has been officially sanctioned and endorsed by one or both branches of forty- 
six legislatures, and the Council of State Governments, which has been or- 
ganized by said association; and 


W hereas, It is to the interest of the people of this state that their government 
officially participate with the governments of the other states in the formula- 
tion of their codperative policies and in their other deliberations, in order that 
the interests of this state may not be disregarded and in order that this state 
may do its share, or more than its share, in the development of a more perfect 
Union; now therefore 
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Be it resolved by the Senate and the House of Representatives* of the State 
of New Jersey, that: 


1. There is hereby established the New Jersey Commission on Interstate Co- 
operation, whose function it shall be to perfect the participation of this state 
in the Council of State Governments, for the purpose of establishing and main- 
taining governmental machinery to facilitate communication, negotiation, 
understanding, and codperation between the State of New Jersey and the other 
states of the Union, both regionally and nationally. 


2. The Commission shall report to the Governor and to the Legislature on 
the first day of each regular legislative session, and at such other times as it 
deems proper. Its members shall serve without compensation, but they shall 
be paid their necessary expenses in carrying out their obligations under this 
resolution. It may employ a secretary and such other assistants as are needed 
in the performance of its duties, or it may share the expense of such employ- 
ment with similar commissions of other states. 


3. The said Commission shall be composed of fifteen members, namely: 
The five members of the Committee on Interstate Cooperation of the Senate, 


The five members of the Committee on Interstate Cooperation of the House 
of Representatives, and 


Five officials of the state named by the Governor, one of whom shall be des- 
ignated by him as the Chairman of the Commission. 


4. The said Committees of the Senate and of the House of Representatives, 
hereby or heretofore established, shall be standing committees, and their mem- 
bers shall be designated as are the members of other standing committees. 
These committees shall function during the regular sessions of the legislature, 
and also during the interim periods between such sessions; their members 
shall serve until their successors are designated; and they shall constitute the 
New Jersey Councils of the American Legislators’ Association. 


5. The Secretary of State of New Jersey shall forthwith communicate the 
text of this measure to the Governor and to the presiding officers of the Senate 
and of the House of Representatives of each of the other states of the Union, 
with the respectful request that éach legislature shall enact a measure similar to 
this resolution, thus establishing a similar commission with like duties and 
powers, and thus joining with this State in the common cause of reducing the 
burdens which are imposed upon our citizens by governmental confusion, com- 
petition, and conflict. 


*Editorial note: The term “House of Representatives” has here been sub- 
stituted for the term “House of Assembly” which appears in the original resolu- 
tion. This has been done in order to render this text suitable for introduction 
in any other state with no alteration except that noted above, namely, the sub- 
stitution of the name of the enacting state for “New Jersey.” 
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STANDING COMMITTEES 


Seventeen legislatures have created standing committees to serve as 


official councils of the American Legislators’ Association. 


fully prepared to incorporate the advantages of a plan which was already rapidly 
spreading among the legislatures. “The Standing Committee plan” (which has 
now been superseded by “the New Jersey plan”), involved the establishment of a five- 
member standing committee on Interstate Codperation in each Senate and in each 
House of Representatives; these Committees were designed to harmonize the work of 
State legislatures, and to serve as Councils of the American Legislators’ Association. 
The states which have already adopted this plan can now adopt the New Jersey Co- 
operative Resolution without changing their existing legislative Committees on Inter- 
state Codperation, for the New Jersey Resolution merely rounds out the existing 
arrangement by creating a Commission which includes the members of the House 
and Senate Committees on Interstate Cooperation “hereby or heretofore established” 
together with five administrative officials appointed by the Governor. 
The states in which standing committees have already been established in Senate or 
House or both—in addition to New Jersey—are: 


Te New Jersey Cooperative Resolution, introduced by Senator Wolber, was care- 


Arizona Idaho New Mexico Tennessee 
Arkansas Indiana Ohio Washington 
Colorado Minnesota Oregon West Virginia 
Georgia Nebraska Pennsylvania W yoming 


It is to be hoped that these states, through adoption of the New Jersey Cooperative 
Resolution, will add representatives of the administrative departments to the already 
appointed legislative committees to form a Commission on Interstate Cooperation, 
and that the other states which have not yet created any type of codperative agency 
will provide for a Commission, like the New Jersey one, which is more representative 
of the entire state government. 

Governor Hoffman has telegraphed that New Jersey's Commission will promptly 
concern itself with compacts in the fields of taxation and of crime control. The mat- 
ters which will be undertaken by different Commissions on Interstate Cooperation 
will vary as greatly as the needs of the states which have established them. Probably 
some of these Commissions will decide to meet periodically with the similar Commis- 
sions of neighboring states. Sometimes a conference of state Commissions may be 
called especially to discuss some specific question—such, for example, as the negotia- 
tion of a particular compact. Such flexible machinery has wide possibilities. 

The New Jersey Commission, and the similar Commissions to be established by 
other states, as well as the already established Standing Committees of the seventeen 
above named legislatures, will constantly have available the information and research 
services of the Council of State Governments to assist in their work. 

The plan of legislative Committees on Interstate Cooperation, and now the more 
comprehensive New Jersey plan of state Commissions on Interstate Cooperation, both 
mark notable stages on the road to national harmony. 














PERILS AND POSSIBILITIES 


Of our government by the people. Summarized from an address delivered 
at the Second Interstate Assembly. 


By FORMER GOVERNOR JOHN G. WINANT 
President of the Council of State Governments 


Di the last fifty or a hundred years we 


have spent most of our energies de- 

veloping a great continent, and too few 
of us have spent time attempting to make prog- 
ress in the mechanics of government. A phrase 
that a friend of mine used to repeat might well 
be taken as the motto of an intelligent attitude 
toward government. That phrase is: “Never 
dissatishied but forever unsatisfied.” 

It has often seemed to me that we might at- 
tempt to develop greater codrdination and co- 
operation between the federal government, the 
state governments, and the local governments. 
It has also occurred to some of us that it might 
be possible to facilitate contact between the 
various states of the Union and that, in order 
to achieve this, it might be helpful for each 
house of each state legislature to set up a per- 
manent committee on interstate business. 
Furthermore, we have thought that it might be 
desirable to set up some kind of regional secre- 
tariats in various parts of the country. For 
example, if such a secretariat were set up in 
New England, the secretary would make it his 
business to further codperation between the 
states in this group. 

The New England Council, which was 
started some ten years ago, is an example of a 
useful type of regional organization. Primarily 
the Council was set up as an economic unit, 
but it has also done a great deal to stimulate 
governmental codperation between the New 
England states. Through it the six governors 
are called together frequently—at least every six 
months, and usually oftener—to discuss prob- 
lems that affect the people of their states. I 
would like to mention one or two specific 
achievements. It would seem natural that the 


commissioners of health in such a region as New 
England would meet frequently. In fact both 
national and international conferences on 
health problems are to be found among most 
civilized nations of the world today. And yet 
it was not until the New England Council had 
been formed and had sponsored such a meeting 
that the commissioners of health of the several 
New England states ever met. 

It was also found that in our section of the 
country we had failed to establish standards for 
agricultural commodities, and that conse- 
quently commodities from other parts of the 
United States and from other countries were 
displacing our own products. Upon the request 
of the Council, the commissioners of agricul- 
ture of the New England states met, and formu- 
lated a legislative program which was unani- 
mously adopted at the next sessions of the legis- 
latures. The adoption of that program, in- 
cidentally, has resulted in an enormously in- 
creased consumption of New England products. 

These are but two examples of the type of 
problem which might effectively be attacked 
by a regional organization of governments. We 
have a milk problem in New England which 
affects more than a single state and which 
might well be settled by a codperative approach. 
More than 90 per cent of the milk consumed 
in the Boston area comes from Vermont, New 
Hampshire, and Maine. Therefore, if we are 
to stabilize the milk market in those states, it is 
necessary to work out an interstate arrange- 
ment which may possibly be incorporated in 
a formal interstate compact. 

Often, transportation problems necessitate 
cooperation among states. We spent seven 
years trying to work out a transportation pro- 
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gram for New England through cooperative 
arrangements, and it is certain that the sectional 
approach is traceable directly to the New Eng- 
land Council. 

All these problems are essentially interstate 
or regional in scope, and if we plan to stop the 
increasing trend toward centralization we must 
in some way provide for the efficient handling 
of such matters by the states. People turn to 
the federal government for action when, and 
because, they fail to get satisfactory action by 
the states. 

Too often we think about the federal govern- 
ment “encroaching” upon the state govern- 
ment, and the state government “encroaching” 
upon local governments. As a matter of fact, 
each of us individually is a citizen of the federal 
government, the state government, and the 
local government, and there can be no intelli- 
gent quarrel within ourselves as to whether we 
are representing at any given moment the 
federal government or the state government or 
the local government. We owe a loyalty to 
each of them, and we expect the rights and 
privileges that belong to us as citizens of each 
of them. 

Our mistake has been in failing to put suf- 
ficient thought on the problem of an intelligent 
adjustment of the functions of these various 
levels of government—and “intelligent,” in this 


case especially, connotes an adaptation to the 
needs of modern times. We are too prone to 
imagine that a form of government set up more 
than a century ago will, without any effort on 
our part, automatically meet all the changes 
that have taken place in social and economic 
conditions. We must have some imagination 
and some initiative ourselves if we are to imple- 
ment these governments which were estab- 
lished to protect individuals and communities 
and national life. 

All of this has nothing to do with what we 
call “issues”; it has to do, as I suggested at the 
beginning, with the mechanics of government. 
Largely because the subject is both somewhat 
uninteresting and somewhat complicated, few 
people have attempted to solve it. However, | 
want to point out to you that if representative 
government, if government by the people, ever 
fails, it will be because that government failed 
to react efficiently to the wants of the people. 
There is nothing more dangerous, in my 
opinion, in a great democracy than a clumsy, 
incompetent government machine. If you 
want to hand on to posterity more than debt, 
if you want to maintain the American ideal of 
government, it will be necessary to do some- 
thing about this problem of efficiency and co- 
6rdination and cooperation, this problem of the 
mechanics of government. 


BALTIMORE EVENING SUN 


JOINT resolution sponsored by State Sena- 
tor Wolber and supported by Governor 
Hoffman tends to fill a gap long existing 

in the American plan of government. It pro- 
vides for the creation of a commission on inter- 
state coOperation as a continuing body in the 
New Jersey State Administration. The pro- 
gressive integration of transportation, com- 
merce and industry in neighboring States has 
given rise to a host of regional problems. 
Under the new departure, which has the sanc- 
tion of the American Legislators’ Association as 
well as the recently formed Council of State 
Governments, each State will always have in 


readiness a group of experts to negotiate com- 
pacts with its neighbors. The potential service 
of such bodies is indicated in the variety of sub- 
jects listed for prospective discussion, which in- 
clude such matters as sales tax, gasoline, income 
and corporation levies, truck regulations, crime 
prevention, uniform hour and wage laws. 
Eventually it is hoped that the movement 
will spread, covering the entire nation through 
the agency of ten like regional associations. 
Provisions of governmental machinery through 
which the everyday contacts of the sovereign 
States may be speedily and satisfactorily adjusted 
hill a long-felt want in the scheme of the Union. 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 


The March 9, 1935, number devotes W.M.H.’s department, “At the Observation Post,” to 
the following thought-provoking analysis of our governmental dilemma. 


In the state-rights problem, codperation among 

the states and between the states and the federal 

government appears to be the only constructive 
alternative to federalization. 


ur forefathers would hardly recognize 
() to-day the Union of Sovereign States 

which they established a century and a 
half ago. The Union remains, but who will 
say it is any longer one of Sovereign States? 
The country, in the course of adapting itself to 
the enormous changes wrought by the indus- 
trial revolution, has seen a constant encroach- 
ment of Federal over State prerogatives, until 
what we still call State sovereignty approaches 
the vestigial. Soon, unless some better check is 
discovered than mere negative protest, State 
sovereignty will belong in a class with the tail 
which we humans are supposed to conceal at 
the base of the spine. 


Step by step 

The process began as far back as the Civil 
War. At least it received its impetus then, with 
the denial for all time of the right of secession. 
It gathered momentum with the passage of the 
amendment to the Constitution permitting a 
Federal income tax, and more still when our 
entry into the World War made a concentra- 
tion of power in Federal hands a prerequisite of 
victory. A legacy of this emergency and of the 
popular attitude it engendered was national 
prohibition, surely as positive an encroachment 
on State sovereignty as could well be conceived. 

We have repealed national prohibition, but 
if repeal represented a concession to State rights 
it has been swamped by the prodigious growth 
of the Federal function under the New Deal. 
So that now we are threatened as never before 
with an obliteration of State authority and with 


its corollary, the more or less rigid government 
by a vast bureaucracy in Washington. 

The prospect pleases very few Americans in- 
deed and none less than the President. But 
what to do about it? The movement toward 
political centralization is not the cause but the 
natural consequence of our social transforma- 
tion. Thanks to the modern organization of 
industry, to modern means of communication 
and to other products of the machine age the 
American people, socially, has achieved a unity 
which ignores State lines. Its economy, its 
tastes, its standards are national. So are its 
problems. 


Sample problems 


A few examples of the latter are criminal law 
enforcement, health, highways, motor-vehicles, 
labor and taxation. With Congress and the 
forty-eight State legislatures, wholly indepen- 
dently of one another, enacting their own solu- 
tions of these problems the result is, and is 
bound to be, a mass of conflicting laws in the 
highest degree confusing, burdensome and 
irritatingly ineffective. Little wonder that there 
has developed more and more popular in- 
sistence that Congress take primary jurisdiction 
and bring order out of chaos, or that, as a fruit 
of the depression, this insistence should have 
become an overwhelming demand. 

Yet the dangers of such a course, carried to 
its logical extreme, are too obvious to require 
recital. Uniform laws promulgated from 
Washington would, in the majority of cases, 
become a species of tyranny in large sections of 
the country. Their administration would re- 
quire a top-heavy bureaucracy, wholly unre- 
sponsive to local sentiment, self-perpetuating 
and domineering. The price of this short-cut 
to efficiency would be the loss of liberties at the 
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very foundation of our democracy, those liber- 
ties that depend on local self-government. 

The only constructive alternative appears to 
be codperation, codperation among the States, 
and between the States and the Federal 
Government, to resolve the intolerable tangle, 
each codperator voluntarily deferring to the 
others’ difficulties and to the common good. 
Significant steps in this direction have been 
taken of late years in the organization of the 
American Legislators’ Association, to which 
every State legislator is eligible, and in that of 
the Council of State Governments, whose mem- 
bers represent both the executive and legislative 
branches in the Governments of the different 
States. At the call of the American Legislators’ 
Association the First Interstate Assembly met 
two years ago in Washington to consider the 
question of conflicting taxation. This assembly, 
composed of delegates from thirty-two States, 
appointed the Interstate Commission on Con- 
flicting Taxation to study the problem and re- 
port to the Second Interstate Assembly which 
met in Washington last week. It is worth not- 
ing that delegates to the Second Assembly were 
designated by all forty-eight States. 

In other words, the truth of what State Sena- 
tor Henry W. Toll, of Colorado, recently told 
the Council of State Governments is rapidly 
sinking into the consciousness of every cham- 
pion of State autonomy. He said: “The laws 


of the States conflict, their practices diverge, 
their policies are antagonistic. Such chaos can 
not continue. One of two courses is inevitable. 
Either many of the remaining functions of the 
States will pass rapidly into Federal control, or 
else the States must hasten to codperate with 
each other as they have never cooperated 
before.” 

The Second Interstate Assembly was princi- 
pally occupied with the problem of conflicting 
taxation. But it also considered the problem 
of State and Federal cooperation raised by the 
President’s program of Economic Security ; that 
pertaining to the Highway Act of 1934, in 
which the Federal Government undertakes to 
direct the expenditure of State revenue as a con- 
dition of receiving Federal highway aid; and 
the establishment of regional secretariats to 
facilitate compacts among the States. 

It is easy to see that its agenda merely dipped 
into the surface of the boiling caldron. And 
when one considers that its resolutions are 
merely advisory, it is easy to see that the road 
to effective cooperation must be a very long one. 
To travel it to the end, in preference to the 
short-cut of Federal usurpation, will require 
more patience than has lately been characteris- 
tic of the American political scene. But pa- 
tience is of the essence of wise statecraft. And 
in this instance it is the price the country must 
pay for preserving its original structure. 


JERSEY CITY JOURNAL 


The inter-state compact in New Jersey has 
recently been used chiefly to solve wage law and 
other labor difficulties, but the method will 
now be applied to numerous additional mat- 
ters in which neighboring states are in conflict 
and competition. These include such matters 
as sales tax, gasoline tax, corporation taxes, 
truck regulations, crime prevention, uniform 
wage laws. 

Under Senator Wolber’s resolution, the New 
Jersey commission on inter-state cooperation, 
would have power to negotiate with similar 
commissions in other states, agreements or com- 


pacts looking toward uniform legislation and 
thus to approach a solution of problems requir- 
ing control beyond the boundaries of New 
Jersey. 

The resolution is in line with the aims and 
purposes of the American Legislators’ Associa- 
tion and the recently formed Council of State 
Governments which suggest the creation of ten 
regional bureaus for the negotiation and main- 
tenance of inter-state compacts. It is the intent 
to bring together groups of neighboring states 
which are similarly situated economically and 
which face common regional problems. 








A MORE UNITED STATES 


The Second Interstate Assembly was a significant 
and successful step in the move further to unite—in 
Fact as in theory—the forty-eight sovereign members 


of the Union. 


The following pages are devoted to 
the proceedings and decisions 
of the 


Second Interstate Assembly 
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THE SECOND INTERSTATE ASSEMBLY 


Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C., February 28, March 1 and 2, 1935 
Thursday, Friday, Saturday. 


Thursday Morning, 9:30 A.M. 
Speaker William B. Belknap presided. 


The plan for codperation between the states: 


Hon. Henry W. Toll. 


Harmonizing our tax systems: 


Hon. T. Jefferson Coolidge, Under Secretary 
of the United States Treasury. 


Hon. Mark Graves, President of the New 
York State Tax Commission. 


Hon. Henry F. Long, Commissioner of Cor- 
porations and Taxation of Massachusetts. 


Dr. Robert Murray Haig, former President of 
the National Tax Association. 


Thursday Afternoon, 2 P.M. 
Hon. C. H. Morrissett, State Tax Commis- 
sioner of Virginia, presided. 


First report of the Interstate Commission on 
Conflicting Taxation: 

Senator Seabury C. Mastick, Chairman. 
View points of state delegations concerning the 
removal of tax conflicts. 

Thursday Evening, 7 P.M. 
Dinner 

Toastmaster: Governor John G. Pollard. 
Coédperation among the western states: 

Governor Leslie A. Miller of Wyoming. 
Harmonizing the state and the nation: 


Governor John G. Winant. 


Friday Morning, 9:30 A.M. 
Governor Leslie A. Miller presided. 


View points of state delegations (continued). 


The Congressional viewpoint: 


Representative Fred M. Vinson, Chairman of 
the Sub-committee on Double Taxation, of 
the House Ways and Means Committee. 


Representative Robert L. Doughton, Chair- 
man of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. 


The states’ viewpoint: 
Prof. James W. Martin. 


Friday Afternoon, 2 P.M. 

Senator Ben G. Oneal, Texas, presided. 

The cities’ viewpoints: 

Hon. William Speer, Mayor of Wilmington, 
Delaware. 

Research on the federal aspects: 

Lovell H. Parker, Chief of Staff of the Con- 
gressional Joint Sub-committee on Double 
Taxation. 

Saturday Morning, 9:30 A.M. 

Speaker William B. Belknap presided. 

Agencies for coéperation between the states: 

Address by the Speaker. 

Cooperation with the Council of State Govern- 
ments by associations of state officials: 


Hon. Ernest L. Averill, President of the Na- 
tional Association of Attorneys General. 
Hon. Enoch Fuller, President of the National 

Association of Secretaries of State. 


Reports of Committees, and action thereon. 


Saturday Afternoon, 2 P.M. 
Continuation of Reports and action thereon. 
Saturday Evening, 7 P.M. 
Dinner 
Dr. Luther Gulick, Director, Institute of 
Public Administration, presided. 
The economic security program and the states: 
Hon. Ralph Gilbert, Kentucky. 


Dr. Edwin E. Witte, Executive Director, Pres- 
ident’s Committee on Economic Security. 


General discussion by state delegations. 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


February 18, 1935. 


My dear Mr. Toll: 


I write to express my own very earnest hope that the Second 
Interstate Assembly to be held in Washington February twenty-eighth 
to March second, will be successful in its approach to and solution 
of the important problems it meets to consider. 


It is apparent, I think, to all students of government that 
there is urgent need for better machinery of cooperation between 
Federal, State and local governments in many fields. Both the Congress 
and the executive departments of the national government are constantly 
confronted with problems whose solution requires coordinated effort 
on the part of the States and the Federal government. Two notable 
instances are the coordination of law enforcement and the interrelation 
of fields of taxation. This latter question has long seemed to me one 
of prime importance. Only recently I directed the Secretary of the 
Treasury to undertake a study of sources of taxation, with particular 
reference to the matter of conflict or overlapping of Federal, State 
and local taxation. When this study is complete it should furnish the 
basis for discussion of the problems involved with representatives of 
the States. 


I shall follow with the greatest interest the proceedings of 
the second Interstate Assembly, with the hope and expectation that many 
constructive ideas will be developed as to means for perfecting and 
strengthening the relations between the State governments and the 
national government in the disposition of the problems in which both 
States and nation are vitally concerned. 


Very sincerely yours, 
Mr. Henry W. Toll, 


en aon 
The Interstate Assembly, 


Drexel Avenue and 58th Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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THE ROLL CALL 


A ppointees of governors and legislatures of 41 states, representatives of other official bodies,and 
members of the governing boards of the Association and the Council make up 
the list of 153 registered participants in the Assembly. 


ALABAMA 
Senator Will O. Walton 


ARIZONA 
H. H. Hotchkiss, Esq. 


ARKANSAS 
Hon. Frank Pace, Commissioner on Uniform State 
Laws 
COLORADO 
Hon. William J. England 
Lieutenant-Governor Ray H. Talbot 
Hon. Henry W. Toll 
CONNECTICUT 
Hon. Ernest L. Averill, President, National Associa- 
tion of Attorneys General 
Hon. William H. Hackett, State Tax Commissioner 
Senator Benjamin E. Harwood 


DELAWARE 
Hon. Walter Dent Smith, Secretary of State 


FLORIDA 
Hon. H. J. Chance, Assistant State Comptroller 
Hon. Bryan Willis, State Auditor 


GEORGIA 
Senator William A. Hart 
Hon. Roy V. Harris 
Senator John J. Jones 
Hon. William A. Leonard 
Hon. Ralph L. Ramsey 


ILLINOIS 
Hon. James M. Graham, Commissioner on Uniform 
State Laws 
Hon. Simeon E. Leland, Tax Commissioner 
Senator T. V. Smith 
INDIANA 


Hon. Philip Zoercher, Chairman, Tax Commission 


IOWA 
Hon. John H. Mitchell, Speaker of the House 
Hon. Ray Murphy 
Senator Garritt E. Roelofs 
Hon. Leo J]. Wegman, State Treasurer 
KANSAS 

Senator Clyde W. Coffman 

KENTUCKY 
Hon. William B. Belknap 
Hon. Ralph Gilbert 
Senator Frank Lebus 
Hon. Clarence Miller 
Hon. William E. Rogers, Speaker of the House 
Senator J. M. Rose 


MAINE 
Hon. Frank H. Holley, State Tax Assessor 
Hon. Henry G. Vaughan 


MARYLAND 
Hon. Douglas H. Gordon 
Hon. Oscar Leser 
Hon. Charles C. Marbury 
Hon. Edmund R. Stuart, State Auditor 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Hon. Arthur I. Burgess 
Senator William A. Davenport 
Hon. Henry F. Long, Commissioner of Taxation 
Senator Henry Parkman, Jr. 
Hon. Raymond F. O’Connell 
Senator James C. Scanlan 
Senator Joseph B. White 


MICHIGAN 

Hon. Vernon J. Brown 

Senator Andrew L. Moore 

Hon. George A. Schroeder, Speaker of the House 
MINNESOTA 

Hon. Harold H. Barker 

Senator J. V. Weber 

Hon. John A. Weeks 


MISSISSIPPI 
Hon. Lucy S. Howorth 


MISSOURI 
Hon. O. K. Armstrong 
Senator McMillan Lewis 
Hon. Oliver E. J. Schick 
Hon. Gladys B. Stewart 


MONTANA 
Hon. Larry Dobell 


NEBRASKA 
Senator Charles D. Green 
Hon. W. H. O’Gara, Speaker of the House 


NEVADA 
Senator Patrick A. McCarran 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Hon. Amos N. Blandin, Speaker of the House 
Senator Austin L. Calef 
Senator William M. Cole 
Hon. Enoch D. Fuller, President, National Association 
of Secretaries of State 
Senator William F. Harrington 
Hon. Edgar C. Hirst, Member, State Tax Commission 
Hon. Francis Clyde Keefe 
Hon. Allan M. Wilson 
Hon. John G. Winant 
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NEW JERSEY 
Prof. Eugene Greider 
Hon. J. H. Thayer Martin, State Tax Commissioner 
Hon. Herbert J. Pascoe 
Senator A. Crozer Reeves 
Herman Crystal, Esq. 


NEW MEXICO 
Hon. Keith Edwards 
NEW YORK 

Hon. Seth T. Cole, Deputy Commissioner, Depart- 
ment of Taxation and Finance 

Harry T. Dunn, Esq. 

Prof. H. R. Enslow 

Thomas J. Fitzgerald, Esq. 

Prof. Charles W. Gerstenberg 

Hon. Mark Graves, President, State Tax Commission 

Prot. Robert M. Haig 

Hon. Frank S. Harris, Deputy Commissioner, Depart 
ment of Taxation and Finance 

Hon. John P. Hennessey, Tax Commissioner, Depart 
ment of Taxation and Finance 

Hon. Mayne S. Howard, Deputy Commissioner, De- 
partment of Taxation and Finance 

G. William Magly, Esq. 

Senator Seabury C. Mastick 

Hon. Francis J. McCaffrey, Jr. 

Joseph B. Ryan, Esq. 

Martin Saxe, Esq. 

Hon. Howard Silberstein, Deputy Commissioner, De 
partment of Taxation and Finance 

Stafford Smith, Esq. 

Hon. James J]. Wadsworth 

Hon. Fred L. Zimmerman 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Senator Paul D. Grady, President pro tem of the Senate 
Hon. P. W. Meekins 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Hon. William Skeel 
OHIO 


Senator Bernard R. Donovan 

Senator Keith Lawrence 

Senator John G. Lowery 

Hon. J. Freer Bittinger, Speaker of the House 
Hon. Myron B. Gessaman 

Hon. George J. Harter 

Hon. Earl R. Lewis 

Hon. Ruth Lloyd 

Senator Frank E. Whittemore 

Senator Paul P. Yoder, President pro tem of the Senate 
Hon. Frank R. Uible 

Hon. P. E. Ward 


OKLAHOMA 


Senator T. P. Gore 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Hon. Frank W. Ruth 
Hon. Wilson G. Sarig, Speaker of the House 
Senator George W. Woodward 


RHODE ISLAND 
Senator William J. Burgess 
Hon. Edward L. Leahy, Tax Commissioner 
Hon. William E. Reddy, Speaker of the House 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Senator Edgar A. Brown 

Hon. R. Beverley Herbert 

Hon. Joseph M. Moorer 

Hon. Walter G. Query, Chairman, Tax Commission 
TENNESSEE 

Hon. Joe S. Bean 

Senator W. A. W. Carden 

Hon. John A. Chambliss 

Senator Louis E. Elkins 

Senator Leighton Ewell 

Senator Andrew J. Graves 

Hon. Paul Goddard 

Hon. C. C. Gore 

Hon. Walter M. Haynes, Speaker of the House 

Hon. John W. Lashlee 

Senator Fletcher Morgan 

Hon. Jeter S. Ray 

Senator John R. Todd 


TEXAS 
Senator Ben G. Oneal 
Hon. George B. Butler 


VERMONT 
Miss Consuelo Northrop 


Hon. Fletcher Plumley 


Hon. Charles A. Webb 
VIRGINIA 


Hon. J. Sinclair Brown, Speaker, House of Delegates 
Senator Hill Montague 
Hon. C. H. Morrissett, Chairman, Tax Commission 
Senator Henry T. Wickham 
WEST VIRGINIA 

Senator J. Patrick Beacon 
Senator Albert G. Mathews 
Senator Byron B. Randolph 
Senator Ray E. Ritchie 
Hon. Harvey D. Beeler 
Hon. James L. Gaylord 
Hon. Joe G. Gentry 

WISCONSIN 
Hon. Alvin C. Reis 

WYOMING 


Senator Edward T. Lazear 
Governor Leslie A. Miller 
Hon. Henry D. Watenpaugh, Speaker of the House 
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CANADA TO THE GULF 


Excerpts from some of the answers to the first roll call 
of the states at the Assembly 


Will O. Walton, Member, Alabama Senate 

“The only official representative of the state 
of Alabama in this Second Interstate Assembly, 
by appointment of the Governor of Alabama, 
I am delighted to be here and to give thought 
and study to these important problems.” 


Ray H. Talbot, 
Lieutenant Governor, Colorado 

“I know that on many of these problems we 
differ, but I personally feel—and I know that 
Colorado feels—that the American Legislators’ 
Association is going to eliminate both those 
imaginary boundaries and those so-called fric- 
tions which now exist, and that it is going to 
bring about a harmony not only within the 
many states in the Union, but also within their 
own borders and within their political sub- 
divisions.” 


William H. Hackett, 
State Tax Commissioner, Connecticut 

“This is the first time Connecticut has been 
represented at this Assembly, and I bring to 
the Assembly the greetings of Governor Wilbur 
Cross who is much interested in the work of 
this Assembly and expects some good will 
come from this conference.” 


Bryan Willis, State Auditor, Florida 
“We from Florida can assure the Interstate 
Assembly that we are willing to cooperate in 
wiping out any conflicting taxation between the 
federal and state governments.” 


Roy V. Harris, Member, 


Georgia House of Representatives 


“We, as representing the State of Georgia, 
want to commend the work of the Commission 
headed by the Senator from New York, and we 


certainly hope that we will be able to make 
some progress, because at the 1937 session of 
the Georgia Legislature our tax system will have 
to be completely overhauled and changed, and 
we would like to make it conform as much as 
possible to the tax systems adopted by other 
states.” 


Simeon E. Leland, Member, 
Illinois Tax Commission 

“The separation of sources of revenue first of 
all doesn’t separate. It is only as we begin to 
integrate the entire tax system, through one 
scheme or another, that we can relate it to those 
fundamental principles that ought to control 
and guide us. And until we do that, it seems 
to me that we are in no position really to ap- 
proach the problem.” 


Philip Zoercher, Chairman, 
Indiana State Tax Commission 
“I come as a delegate appointed by the Gov- 
ernor, and I want to extend greetings, and to 
say that Indiana is meeting some of its prob- 
lems successfully.” 


Clyde W. Coffman, Member, Kansas Senate 

“Coming from Kansas as Chairman of the 
Taxation Committee of the Senate, and also as 
representative of the Governor, I want to assure 
you that Kansas is intensely interested in uni- 
form state government.” 


William E. Rogers, Speaker, 
Kentucky House of Representatives 
“Kentucky brings greetings to this assembly. 
We in Kentucky have our tax problem, but we 
are happy in the thought today that the State 
has solved its tax problem to some extent. The 
regular session of 1934 found the Kentucky 
state warrants selling at 75¢ on the dollar. To- 
day our warrants in New York are selling at 


$1.03.” 
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Frank H. Holley, State Tax Assessor, Maine 

“I bring to you the greetings of the state, 
representing the Governor of the state, and 
assure you that when the proper time comes, 
Maine will be very glad to join with the group 
in giving any assistance possible in working out 
the program before us.” 


Arthur I. Burgess, Member, 

Massachusetts House of Representatives 

“Massachusetts brings its greetings to the con- 
vention, and feels deeply honored to have an 
opportunity to participate in its assemblage. We 
feel proud to lead all of the states in the lowest 
increase in governmental expenditures. But 
Massachusetts realizes that on account of its 
dual system of government, two sovereigns 
must levy taxes in the same territory and on 
the same people. We realize, too, that there is 
not a uniformity of opinion here or in our 
present delegation, so therefore we of Massa- 
chusetts are of the opinion that where conflicts 
exist, they should be removed only after a very 
careful study of the causes that brought them 
about, and a definite safeguard should be estab- 
lished to prevent a recurrence of these same 
problems.” 


Vernon J. Brown, Member, 
Michigan House of Representatives 
“I bring you the greetings of the state of 
Michigan and of the Governor, Frank Fitz- 
gerald, whose commission I bear to this con- 
vention. Michigan has many tax problems. Un- 
like Maryland, our problem is not how to tax 
the bankers, but how to get our money out of 
the banks.” 
O. K. Armstrong, Member, 
Missouri House of Representatives 
“We feel in Missouri, and I believe that I 
expréss the sentiment of all here, that if even 
an approach to the solution of the problem of 
conflicting taxes can be made here, we will be 
rendering a great service to the people of our 
states and to the nation. Of course that would 
lead the way to the solution of a great many 
other problems, I am sure.” 


W. H. O’Gara, Speaker, 
Nebraska House of Representatives 
“I hope for the success of this gathering. I 
am sure that the contacts which we are making 
will render it worth while. I am sure that we 
will coe closer together, and be able to under- 
stand eazh other. and that we from Nebraska 
cai tale back to the people of our state a mes- 
sage of what you are accomplishing here today.” 


Edgar C. Hirst, Secretary, 
New Hampshire State Tax Commission 

“I simply present this statement of Massachu- 
setts- New Hampshire joint action in taxation of 
textile factories as an example of Mr. Mastick’s 
idea of interstate cooperation. With the greet- 
ings of the State of New Hampshire, I con- 
clude.” 


A. Crozer Reeves, Member, 
New Jersey Senate 

“We realize in New Jersey that there should 
be some harmonious plan mapped out, princi- 
pally by this organization. It is doing a fine job, 
and I am sure that this Association is going to 
accomplish a great deal. 

“Senator Wolber, who was a delegate here 
at the last meeting, two years ago, introduced 
in our Senate a resolution carrying out some- 
what the thought expressed at that meeting .. . 
this is an example of New Jersey’s very great in- 
terest in interstate cooperation.” 


John P. Hennessey, Tax Commissioner, 
New York Department of Taxation and 
Finance 

“The causes which have resulted in this assem- 
blage, and the subject matter which we have 
under discussion, may perhaps serve to empha- 
size somewhat the weakness of our dual system 
of government. But we do not believe that the 
difficulties which have been presented by the 
various speakers to whom we have been privi- 
leged to listen here today, are insurmountable. 
We believe that an assemblage such as this, 
representing the numerous conflicting interests 
involved in the great problem which we have 
under consideration—the problem which I re- 
gard as one of the most important governmental 
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problems which can engage the attention of any 
assemblage of governmental officials or indus- 
trialists or taxpayers—can be of benefit.” 


J. Freer Bittinger, Speaker, 

Ohio House of Representatives 
-“T wish to state to the delegates that the mem- 
bers of the Ohio delegation are at this Assembly 
by a joint resolution: five members of the House 
of Representatives, five members of the Senate, 
and one designated by the Governor. I bring 
to this convention the greetings of the General 
Assembly of Ohio, and of the Governor of the 

State, the Honorable Martin L. Davey.” 


George W. Woodward, Member, 
Pennsylvania Senate 

“Greetings from the rock-ribbed common- 
wealth of triumphant democracy, Pennsylvania! 
It certainly is a high honor for a Republican 
survivor of the November election to be chosen 
to represent that Commonwealth in this august 
assembly. I wish to thank my colleagues for 
this honor. And I think that it is only fitting 
that I should introduce one of those colleagues, 
Mr. Wilson Sarig, and ask him to stand up as 
the first Democratic Speaker in Pennsylvania in 
fifty-two years.” 


Edward L. Leahy, Member, Rhode Island 
Board of Tax Commissioners 

“Mr. Speaker, the message which I bring 
from Rhode Island this morning is that we 
want to cooperate with the other states. As I 
view it, that is the underlying spirit of this con- 
ference: the development of a spirit of coopera- 
tion. In the past we haven’t realized the neces- 
sity for it. We do realize it now. And we real- 
ize it in Rhode Island, although we do not have 
those conflicts which some of the other states 
have.” 


R. Beverley Herbert, former Member, 
South Carolina House of Representatives 


“My delegation has asked me to say that 
South Carolina and her representatives concur 
in a desire to iron out this matter of conflicting 


taxation, in somewhat the manner described by 
the very able representative of the State of 
Massachusetts. In other words, Mr. Chairman 
and Gentlemen, South Carolina feels that since 
Massachusetts has so far embraced the doctrine 
of states’ rights as expressed by Mr. Long, South 
Carolina is now in complete accord with that 
good state, and we can go shoulder to shoulder 
and arm in arm.” 


Andrew J. Graves, Member, Tennessee Senate 

“There are many conflicts between states, and 
I don’t know just what the solution is. But I 
do believe that this organization is doing more 
than any other organization in the United States 
to bring about an understanding in the various 
states, and I believe that in a few more years, 
the people of every state in the Union will recog- 
nize this organization, and will appropriate 
money for its support.” | 


Ben G. Oneal, Member, Texas Senate 

“I probably can be excused for being rather 
a states’ right advocate when it comes to taxes 
or any other matter, since I come from a state 
which for nine years was an independent repub- 
lic to which the United States of America sent 
a minister who resided in the capital. I come 
from a state, moreover, in which the federal 
government never owned a foot of land except 
what it was permitted by legislative enactment 
to purchase for its use. Yet I am not, I hope, 
rabid in that matter. I look upon the policy of 
keeping the states independent, and of keeping 
their own governments free from any interfer- 
ence except that which is specifically given to 
the federal government under the constitution, 
as the best policy—not only for the people of 
Texas, but also for the people of all the states.” 


Henry T. Wickham, Member, Virginia Senate 

“I am commissioned by our delegation, and 
by the Governor of Virginia, to extend’a most 
hearty greeting to this splendid Assembly, and 
to express to you how deeply we are interested 
in this work. We share the sentiment expressed 
today by one of the delegates from Vermont, 
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since we feel that we absorb a great deal more 
information from this Assembly than we can 
give to it. We feel that we are not here to com- 
mit ourselves to any line of action, that our 
functions are to report to our Governor and to 
our Legislature, and to let them determine for 
themselves—always desiring to be as harmon- 
ious and as cooperative as circumstances will 


permit.” 


Albert G. Mathews, Member 
West Virginia Senate 
“I doubt the advisability of the states going 
into the taxation of tobacco, cigarettes or any of 
those things. We have to leave a certain field 
to the federal government and a certain held 


to the state governments, and I believe that this 
Assembly and this organization will do a great 





work when it can separate these fields, and 
when we can get an understanding between the 
federal government and the state governments. 
Such a result is possible only through an organi- 
zation of this kind, because it is very difficult for 
the federal government to deal with each state 
separately.” 


Leslie A. Miller, Governor of Wyoming 

“Uniform taxation is desirable, just as uni- 
form criminal laws are desirable, in my opinion, 
and the more uniformity we can achieve, the 
more economy we are going to bring about 
among the states. So, as I said, if from this 
Assembly we can bring about a sentiment di- 
rected toward securing uniformity of tax legis- 
lation in those fields in which the states pre- 
dominate, it will be very helpful indeed.” 




















FLAGS OF THE FORTY-EIGHT 


The promenade of the Mayflower Hotel in Washington was converted into an avenue of state banners on 
the occasion of the Second Interstate Assembly. 








TODAY 


The following article by Max Stern, appeared in the March 17 issue of the 
magazine, “Today”, under the caption “Family Reunion.” 


EsPITE the intent of the nation’s Found- 
{) ing Fathers to “form a more perfect 

union”, Uncle Sam’s sovereign nieces, 
the states, have lived their own lives and ex- 
pressed their own personalities for one hundred 
and fifty years, with little more than a nodding 
acquaintance among themselves. Today, under 
pressure of a number of circumstances, they 
have set about to work out a decent family life 
together. 


After 148 years 
Comparatively few citizens realize that the 
first official conference of the entire sisterhood 
since the Original Thirteen met in Philadelphia 
in 1787, to draft the Constitution, took place 
this year, from February 28 to March 2, in a 


Washington hotel. It followed an unofhcial . 


convocation two years ago and was called the 
Second Interstate Assembly, a little-publicized 
gathering but one which historians may record 
as one of America’s most significant conclaves. 

This first meeting of official delegates from 
all the states was called by the nine-year-old 
American Legislators’ Association and the one- 
year-old Council of State Governments, whose 
leaders invited each commonwealth to send 
three representatives, one from each legislative 
house and one named by the Governor. The 
things which this group did and talked about 
doing were less important than the facts that 
they were together at last and that their con- 
vention was the flowering of a movement to- 
ward interstate, regional and federal-state co- 
operation, a movement which has been grow- 
ing more vocal all over the country. 

This movement was started, like many new 
things, in the West. State Senator Henry W. 
Toll of Colorado, a Denver lawyer, looked out 


from the state capitol on the crest of the Rockies 
a decade ago and saw a picture that must have 
made him dizzy. He saw what everyone today 
may see—a vast crazy-quilt of 175,000 city, 
town, township, district, county, Federal and 
state governments falling over each other, 
reaching for one another’s tax and other wealth, 
and raising a mad medley of laws and regula- 
tions to confound and oppress the people. The 
$4,500,000,000 which taxpayers pass out every 
year in salaries to the 3,250,000 officeholders is 
only part of the cost of the Topsy-like govern- 
ments which have multiplied under our easy- 
going democracy and states’ rights doctrine. In 
waste and hardship, these have been writing 
their daily chapters of a tragi-comedy of tears 
and laughter. 


Domestic disagreements 


Life cuts blithely across state lines today. But 
not so with the laws that regulate life. For 
instance, Kentucky has a statute limiting the 
length of a truck on its highways to thirty feet; 
so if your conveyance is longer, you have to 
unload and transfer your goods at the border 
to a legal-length truck or else you detour the 
state. If you are a quarry worker in Vermont, 
you contract silicosis at your own risk; but in 
Massachusetts that industrial disease is an em- 
ployer’s risk. You may obtain a divorce after 
six weeks’ residence in Nevada and remarry at 
once; but you must live in Massachusetts five 
years before you may cut the nuptial knot and 
then stay on two years before you may again 
have a try at matrimony. One-half of the states 
neither prohibit nor restrict the dissemination 
of birth-control information, but in the other 
half it isn’t legal. In seven states lynchers court 
punishment by death; in the rest of the states 
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you may lynch your neighbors with relatively 
little fear of the law. You may get the feel of 
drunkenness simply by studying the wine, beer 
and liquor laws of the states. The 323 conflicts 
between state and Federal taxes tell only part 
of the story of interstate and state-Federal 
revenue raids, costly duplications, tax injustices 
and general fiscal anarchy. 


Little Geneva 


This was the picture Senator Toll saw and 
decided to remedy if he could. In 1926 he and 
a little group of Colorado legislators invited 
fellow-lawmakers of fifteen states to gather in 
the state capitol at Denver. There they formed 
the American Legislators’ Association, with 
Mr. Toll as its first president, and began the 
task of simplifying American government. 
They published and distributed to several thou- 
sand lawmakers a little monthly magazine, 
called The Legislator, urging inter-legislative 
cooperation. About five years ago their move- 
ment had become strong enough to permit 
them to set up a permanent secretariat in Chi- 
cago. And two years ago it was reénforced by 
a new organization, the Council of State Gov- 
ernments. This group, headed by one of Amer- 
ica’s most interesting personalities, ex-Governor 
John G. Winant of New Hampshire, is a clear- 
ing house for interstate information of all kinds 
and a sounding board for agitation in behalf of 
simpler and more uniform laws. 

Today, under the roof of an ivy-covered 
building near the University of Chicago, there 
are gathered eighteen permanent organizations 
of public officials—the Mayors’ Council, the 
American Municipal Association, and others. 
It is a sort of little Geneva, a meeting place of 
intra-American governments. 

The states’ delegates do more than hear 
speeches and pass resolutions. The recent 
Washington Assembly heard a report of its 
Interstate Commission on Conflicting Taxation, 
a study financed by the first assembly and de- 
signed to pave the way for real reform. This 
report charted a general division of tax juris- 
dictions between the states and the Federal 





government and laid down a long-range plan 
for adjusting the present inequities. Another 
innovation being encouraged is the formation 
of regional interstate compacts for the conserva- 
tion of natural resources, the prevention of 
crime, the equalization of labor laws and stand- 
ards, and other purposes common to certain 
regions of the United States. The latest of 
these projects is the proposed treaty for the con- 
servation of oil and gas among the six oil states 
of the Southwest, led by Governors Allred of 
Texas and Marland of Oklahoma. Twelve in- 
dustrial states of the East have held conferences 
on uniform labor laws and regulations. The 
Council also is urging regional conferences of 
states for reciprocal laws relating to crime pre- 
vention and the apprehension of interstate 
criminals. 


New times—new needs 


The movement’s present weakness is its lack 
of constant contact with the Federal govern- 
ment at Washington. It has been said truly 
that it is easier for the government to converse 
with China than with the forty-eight states. 
And with the spread of Federal-state projects 
in social security, public works, relief, health, 
conservation and education, this contact is be- 
coming increasingly necessary. It has been 
proposed that the states set up in Washington a 
permanent secretariat through which they can 
reach Congress and the Federal departments on 
matters of common concern. 

“New times bring new governmental needs,” 
says Senator Toll, now executive director of 
the Council. “And these times call for inter- 
governmental cooperation. In thousands of in- 
stances the states are in conflict with each 
other’s laws, their practices are discordant, 
their regulations antagonistic, their policies 
dangerously competitive. Such disharmony 
cannot continue. Either the Federal govern- 
ment will continue to take more and more con- 
trol from the states or the states must har- 
monize their activities . . . The claim of states’ 


rights must now be justified by a demonstra- 
tion of states’ competence.” 
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UNITED FRONT 


Statesmen meet in Washington to plan the first move 
in the battle for interstate cooperation. 


nto Washington on February 28 came one 

hundred and fifty representatives of forty- 

one states—second line shock troops in the 
no-man’s-land of interstate codperation. The 
first line was composed of the delegates to 
the First Interstate Assembly which was held 
in 1933. But during the past two years two 
factors have combined to further the move- 
ment. One is the public’s increasing recogni- 
tion of the necessity for some continuing 
mechanism to settle interstate conflicts. The 
other is the timely organization of such a 
mechanism—the Council of State Govern- 
ments. Of course this Council must pass 
through a developmental and experimental 
stage, but obviously it bids fair to become in 
time an official agency of great usefulness. 


Informally speaking 


Among the many scores of governmental 
officials who had opportunity at the Assembly 
to exchange views on cooperation between the 
various states, were the Speakers of the Houses 
of Representatives of eleven states, several Gov- 
ernors and Lieutenant Governors, tax commis- 
sioners and chairmen of tax committees, and 
a great number of other significant figures. 
They discussed many types of governmental 
cooperation: cooperation between the various 
branches of state governments, between the 
forty-eight states as units, and between the 
groups of governments which are drawn to- 
gether by economic or by geographical ties. 
Unquestionably many legislative and adminis- 
trative problems which have been the subject 
of correspondence were informally ironed out 
during this Assembly, and many policies took 
shape during off-the-program discussions. 

As the sessions proceeded it became increas- 
ingly apparent that the states are still vigorous 
institutions in American life, still potent factors 


in American government. The desire for a col- 
lective approach to problems whose scope over- 
reaches state boundaries has long been felt, but 
until recently the prime requisite for uniform 
action—adequate machinery for interstate nego- 
tiations—has remained undeveloped. 


First step 


Thus from many angles the most important 
action of the Second Interstate Assembly was 
the unanimous approval accorded to the report 
of the Committee on Agencies for Interstate 
Codperation. Recognizing the place of the 
American Legislators’ Association and of the 
Council of State Governments as existing agen- 
cies for codperation, the Assembly recom- 
mended the formation of “an appropriate 
agency on interstate codperation” in each state. 
The Commission which New Jersey established 
ten days later by adoption of the Resolution, re- 
printed on pages 78 and 79 of this magazine, 
now provides the model for agencies of the 
character recommended. 

As a second step toward harmony between 
the states, the Assembly also urges the estab- 
lishment of regional secretariats “to promote 
cooperation between neighboring states with 
regard to policies and activities relating to such 
public problems as may . . . require uniform 
or reciprocal action on the part of other states 
included in the region.” There are situations 
and problems which demand the concerted 
action of all forty-eight states; but there are 
other situations and problems which immedi- 
ately concern only a limited number of states 
—cither located in a specific region or engaged 
in a specific industrial process. In such cases, 
a single nationwide mechanism might be un- 
necessarily elaborate, and the solution of 
regional problems might be hastened and 
simplified by some loosely-knit regional organi- 
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zation. The Assembly, recognizing these two 
angles of interstate codperation, suggests work- 
able machinery which will make possible 
strongly integrated action when this is neces- 
sary, and, at the same time, flexible regional 
action, when that is more convenient. 

The terms “machinery” and “mechanism,” 
which have consistently been applied to this 
interstate project, are to some extent misnomers. 
While the economy of effort and the certainty 
of result which characterize an efficient machine 
are equally desirable in governmental arrange- 
ments, something more must—and does— 
animate this movement. State pride and state 
loyalty are still dynamic forces in this country; 
and, while they remain so, there is little danger 
of the states becoming vestigial organs in the 
body politic. There are also regional loyalties 
which are deep-rooted and vital. The native of 
the Bay state feels an attachment for New Eng- 
land as well as for Massachusetts; the native 
Virginian is steeped in the culture and philoso- 
phy of the Old South, and not of his state alone; 


so too with the Californian’s allegiance to the 
frontier tradition of the great West, which is an 
essential ingredient of his loyalty to California. 

The program endorsed by the Second In- 
terstate Assembly recognizes and respects these 
loyalties, which can play such a strong part in 
the development and improvement of the gov- 
ernment. Instead of interfering with intra- 
state affairs, as is the case with other forms 
of centralization, this project encourages state 
autonomy. It recognizes strong psychological 
reasons, as well as practical reasons, for en- 
couraging the settlement of regional matters 
by regional negotiations. But it also knows 
that some problems—nationwide in cause, 
nationwide in scope—can be solved only 
through the harmonious efforts of all of the 
state governments acting as a unit. 

The machinery for interstate codperation 
which the Assembly recommends is designed 
to meet all of these situations. The states 
which work together in this project will gain 
much in power, lose nothing in sovereignty. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD 


The following editorial was published in twenty-four Scripps-Howard newspapers, through- 
out the United States, under the caption, “The not yet United States.” 


Interstate Assembly now meeting in 

Washington. It is a belated attempt to 
incorporate the forty-eight states into a working 
partnership for meeting problems of common 
concern. Its efforts must succeed if the states 
are not to forfeit more of their dwindling 
sovereign powers. 

The forty-nine governments of this country 
should codperate in taxation. Many states in- 
vite bootlegging by excessive taxes on wine and 
beer. Others encroach on federal tax sources, 
and in turn have their sources tapped by the 
federal government. The tax picture is a blind 
chaos of catch-as-catch-can revenue hunting. 

The states should establish a more uniform 
system of relief, public works, social security 
and labor laws. This is imperative now that 
the federal government is leaving unemploy- 


T oo much cannot be said for the Second 


ment insurance standards largely to the states. 

They should join in a united campaign against 
the big interstate crime industry, through more 
uniform systems of identification, reciprocal 
laws, preventive measures. 

They should cooperate in planning control of 
natural resources, in exchanging statistics, in 
establishing better public personnel, in educa- 
tional and health programs, in eliminating dup- 
licate governmental functions. 

The states should set up in Washington a 
permanent secretariat* or council through 
which they may keep their governors and legis- 
lators informed on federal plans, clear model 
laws for each other, generally work on a more 
united front. 
| *Editorial note: Plans for such a secretariat, in con- 


junction with the secretariat already established in Chi 
cago, are under consideration. 











BE IT RESOLVED 


These Resolutions Passed and Reports Adopted by the Second Interstate 
Assembly reflect the opinion of the assembly—not of the American 
Legislators’ Association nor of the Council of State Governments. 


I. REso_tuTIoNS CONCERNING TAXATION. 


A. The Short-Term Program: 
1. Gasoline taxes. 
2. Beer taxes. 
3. Tobacco taxes. 
4. Electric energy taxes. 
5. Federal Highway Act. 
6. Memorial to Congress for reprinting Double Taxation Report. 
7. Federally-administered, state-shared sales tax. 


8. Personal income taxes. 


B. The Long-Term Program: 
9. Tax exemption of public securities. 
10. Taxation of private property in governmental reservations. 
11. Interstate tax compacts. 
12. State and local tax data. 
13. Tax Revision Council. 
14. Simplicity and uniformity in revenue legislation and administra- 
tion. 
15. Study of the distribution of tax burden. 


16. Filling of vacancies on Interstate Commission on Conflicting Tax- 
ation. 


Il. REsoLUTIONS AND Reports CONCERNING THE AMERICAN LEGISLATORS Asso- 
CIATION AND THE CoUNCIL OF STATE GOVERNMENTS. 


17. Report of Committee on Agencies for Interstate Cooperation. 
18. Report of Committee on Finance. 
19. Compacts for Council of State Governments. 


20. Appropriation to Interstate Reference Bureau. 


II]. Report CoNCERNING THE INTERSTATE ASSEMBLY. 


21. Report of Committee on plans for the Interstate Assembly. 

















1. GASOLINE TAXES 


Resolved, That it is the sense of the Second Interstate Assembly that the federal gov- 
ernment retire not later than June 30, 1935, from the field of motor fuel taxation and 
leave that field to the states and their political subdivisions. 


2. BEER TAXES 


Resolved, That it is the sense of the Second Interstate Assembly that the states and 
local governments refrain from imposing heavy taxes on beer unless they impose such 
taxes for regulatory purposes. 


3. TOBACCO TAXES 


Resolved, That it is the sense of the Second Interstate Assembly that no additional 
tobacco taxes be adopted by the states for revenue purposes. 


4. ELECTRIC ENERGY TAXES 


Resolved, That it is the sense of the Second Interstate Assembly that electric en- 
ergy taxes, which have long been sources of state revenues, should be reserved for the 
exclusive use of the states. 


5. FEDERAL HIGHWAY ACT 


The Second Interstate Assembly calls to the attention of Congress and the state legis- 
latures the principle incorporated in Section 12 of the Federal Highway Act of 1934. 
The Assembly seriously questions the desirability of this form of federal control of state 
financial and administrative machinery. 

In this section Congress undertook to outline certain provisions for the expenditure of 
state revenues upon observance of which the receipt of federal highway aid is depend- 
ent. Further diversion of motor vehicle tax or gas tax funds by state governments is in 
effect prohibited. This provision constitutes an unprecedented federal interference 
with state fiscal policy—an interference to which the attention of the appropriate of- 
ficials may well be directed. A copy of this section is appended hereto: 

“SecTION 12. Since it is unfair and unjust to tax motor-vehicle transportation unless 
the proceeds of such taxation are applied to the construction, improvement, or main- 
tenance of highways, after June 30, 1935, Federal aid for highway construction shall 
be extended only to those States that use at least the amounts now provided by law for 
such purposes in each State from State motor vehicle registration fees, licenses, gaso- 
line taxes, and other special taxes on motor-vehicle owners and operators of all kinds 
for the construction, improvement, and maintenance of highways and administrative 
expenses in connection therewith, including the retirement of bonds for the payment 
of which such revenues have been pledged, and for no other purposes, under such regu- 
lations as the Secretary of Agriculture shall promulgate from time to time: Provided, 
That in no case shall the provisions of this section operate to deprive any State of more 
than one-third of the amount to which that State would be entitled under any appor- 
tionment hereafter made, for the fiscal year for which the apportionment is made.” 
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6. MEMORIAL TO CONGRESS FOR REPRINTING DOUBLE 
TAXATION REPORT 


Resolved, That this Assembly memorialize the Congress of the United States request- 
ing (1) that a second edition of the report on Double Taxation of the Ways and Means 
Sub-committee on Double Taxation be published speedily and (2) that copies of that 
report and other reports of the Sub-committee be made available for use of the mem- 
bers of this Interstate Assembly and of the respective state governments and legisla- 
tures. 

The two resolutions which follow came up for consideration during the closing min- 
utes of the session. The first resolution was adopted by the assembly, 38-35. The second 
resolution, regarding personal income taxes, was passed by a vote of 39 to 30. These 
two issues disclosed such an evenly divided sentiment as to render it apparent that the 
subjects will receive further consideration by the next assembly. 


7. FEDERALLY-ADMINISTERED, STATE-SHARED SALES TAX 


W hereas, some 26 states have been forced through emergency conditions to resort to 
sales taxes, and the administration of such tax measures has been complicated because of 
state lines and interstate commerce limitations; 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this Second Interstate Assembly that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should impose a general emergency sales tax upon a national basis and should 
allocate to the several states a substantial portion of the revenue therefrom upon an 
equitable basis. 


8. PERSONAL INCOME TAXES 


Resolved: 1. That the Second Interstate Assembly recommends federal enactment 
of legislation allowing a credit against the federal individual income tax for state indi- 
vidual income taxes and other state and local taxes of a personal nature paid or accrued; 


2. That a graduated plan be used to allow a substantial credit for lower incomes and 
a smaller credit for larger incomes, for example, about 75 per cent of the aggregate of 
the credits for taxes on incomes below $10,000 and 25 per cent on incomes above 
$10,000. The percentages selected should provide a total credit of approximately 
$ 150,000,000. 


3. That the additional federal revenue to replace the federal credit allowed to tax- 
payers for state taxes be secured by some one or more of the following means: 

a. inclusion of dividend income in the federal tax base as completely as other in- 
come; 

b. amendment of federal and state constitutions to permit the taxation of income 
from tax-exempt securities and of salaries of officials and employees of the fed- 
eral, state, and local governments; 

c. reduction of personal exemptions, including elimination of the earned income 
credit; 


d. allowance of personal exemptions and credits for dependents in terms of tax. 
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9. TAX EXEMPTION OF PUBLIC SECURITIES 


W hereas, there is an alarming growth in the volume of tax exempt governmental 
securities; and 

Whereas, any plan for the alleviation of federal-state conflicts is seriously handi- 
capped by the necessity of higher rates on a narrowed tax base; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Second Interstate Assembly deplores the growth in volume of tax 
exemptions which has resulted from the increased output of such governmental securi- 
ties and from the increased number of governmental employees. And this Assembly 
recommends that these tax exemptions should be removed—in order to broaden the tax 
base, to secure a more equitable distribution of the tax load, and to promote the use of 
money in industry by eliminating this refuge for moneyed capital. 


10. TAXATION OF PRIVATE PROPERTY IN 
GOVERNMENTAL RESERVATIONS 


Resolved, That it is the sense of the Interstate Assembly that the federal government, 
through Congress, should grant to the several states the authority to tax (1) privately 
owned physical property located in government reservations situated within the boun- 
daries of such states, and (2) the incomes or intangible personal property of individ- 
uals residing on such reservations unless it is shown that they are taxed elsewhere. 


11. INTERSTATE TAX COMPACTS 


Resolved, That it is the sense of the Second Interstate Assembly that the Congress of 
the United States should pass a general enabling and consenting act respecting com- 
pacts negotiated between two or more states affecting interstate tax conflicts. and not 
affecting the fiscal interest of the Federal Government. 


12. STATE AND LOCAL TAX DATA 


Resolved, That it is the sense of the Second Interstate Assembly that each state should 
provide for the tabulation and publication of complete statistics of state and local taxa- 
tion, expenditures, and debt; and be it further 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this body that each state should cooperate as fully as 
possible with the United States Bureau of the Census in perfecting the reporting on a 
comparative basis of the statistics of state and local governments; and be it further 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Second Interstate Assembly that each state 
should from time to time make a thorough-going investigation of its own state and 
local tax system. In order to facilitate this investigation, as well as to render possible 
intelligent appraisal of the financial activities of government, and effective state and 
local administration, each state should provide for the continual analysis of such fiscal 
affairs; and be it further 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Second Interstate Assembly that responsible 
state officials should consider the initiation and advancement by means of work-relief 
projects of reports on financial statistics designed to bring together a comprehensive 
picture of state and local revenues. To insure comparable results from such studies, the 
Assembly requests that the staff of the Interstate Commission on Conflicting Taxa- 
tion outline a general plan for use in each state. 
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13. TAX REVISION COUNCIL 


Resolved, That the Second Interstate Assembly request that the Interstate Commis- 
sion on Conflicting Taxation organize a Tax Revision Council to study: 

1. The problem of multiple taxation by competing units of government. 

2. The closely related problem of determining the functions that can best be per- 
formed by the federal government and those that more properly fall to the states and 
their subdivisions. 


The Assembly requests that the Council, with the assistance of such advisory com- 
mittees and technical staff as it may deem appropriate, conduct a joint investigation and 
report its recommendations. The Assembly suggests that it would be highly appropri- 
ate for the said Council to be composed of: 


(a) Seven officials representative of the federal government, namely: 

The General Counsel, the Assistant General Counsel in charge of tax legislation, and 
the Director of Research and Statistics of the Treasury Department; the Chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Double Taxation of the House Committee on Ways and 
Means and one other Congressman designated by the Chairman of the Committee 
on Ways and Means; and the Chairman of the Subcommittee on Double Taxation of 
the Senate Finance Committee and one other Senator designated by the Chairman 
of the Senate Finance Committee; 


(b) Seven officials representative of state governments, namely: 
Legislators and administrative officers of states, designated by the Interstate Com- 
mission on Conflicting Taxation; 


(c) Seven officials representative of local units of government, namely: 

Four legislative and executive officials of municipalities appointed as follows: one 
by the United States Conference of Mayors, one by the American Municipal Asso- 
ciation, one by the International City Managers’ Association, and one by the Munici- 
pal Finance Officers’ Association; and three officials of counties and of units of rural 
government other than counties, designated by the Speaker of the Interstate Assembly. 


The term for which each appointive member of the Council is designated shall extend 
to January | of the next odd-numbered year and thereafter until his successor is ap- 
pointed. 


The Secretary of the Interstate Commission on Conflicting Taxation, shall be, ex 
officio, the Executive Secretary of the Tax Revision Council, and shall make arrange- 
ments for its organization meetings. 


To the end that the organization of this Council may be consummated at the 
earliest possible time, the Chairman and the Secretary of the Interstate Commission 
on Conflicting Taxation are hereby directed to confer with Congressional officials, with 
the Secretary of the Treasury, and, if opportunity offers, with the President of the 
United States; and they are authorized to make such changes in this plan as they 
may deem proper in the light of such conferences. 
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14. SIMPLICITY AND UNIFORMITY IN REVENUE 
LEGISLATION AND ADMINISTRATION 


W hereas, taxpayers are compelled to spend large sums in complying with widely 
different requirements of different taxing jurisdictions and, 

Whereas, the honest taxpayer suffers because his less scrupulous competitor takes ad- 
vantage of the lack of uniformity in the interpretation of substantially similar statutes, 
for example, rulings as to what are and what are not essential governmental activities; 
therefore be it 

Resolved, that pending the development of a more comprehensive program to har- 
monize conflicting tax laws and to avoid duplicate taxation, it is the sense of the Second 
Interstate Assembly that legislative bodies in enacting revenue legislation, and admini- 
strative officials in interpreting such statutes and in developing administrative procedure 
and forms of reports, strive for simplicity and uniformity. 


15. STUDY OF THE DISTRIBUTION OF TAX BURDEN 


W hereas, The problem of securing a fair contribution to the cost of state and local 
government by owners of intangible property has not received recent comprehensive 
study; and 

Whereas, The distribution of the tax load has been materially altered by the devel- 
opments of the past few years; and 

Whereas, The problem is one directly involving interstate competition and conflict 
of tax jurisdiction; and 

Whereas, The present system of taxation has been found to be obsolete, therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the Interstate Commission on Conflicting Taxation either directly or 
by reference is hereby requested: 

1. To investigate carefully the entire problem of the distribution of the tax load be- 
tween owners of intangible property and other persons—with a view to formulating a 
new tax system, under which taxes will be assessed according to the theory of ability to 
pay; 

2. In particular, to investigate the feasibility of securing the joint action of two or 
more states, in order that states imposing taxes on intangible personal property or the in- 
come therefrom may be protected from the competition of other states; 

3. To canvass the possibility of relieving the taxation of real estate, by the taxation of 
intangibles and the income from them. 


16. FILLING OF VACANCIES ON INTERSTATE COMMISSION 
ON CONFLICTING TAXATION 


Resolved, That all vacancies in the membership of the Interstate Commission on 
Conflicting Taxation created either by retirement of its members from public office or 
otherwise shall be filled by the Speaker of the Interstate Assembly. 


The foregoing Resolutions concerning taxation were presented to the Assembly by 
the Committee on Resolutions and Procedure, with or without specific recommenda- 
tions. The members of this committee are listed on the following page. 
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CoMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS AND PROCEDURE 
Hon. Mark Graves, New York, Chairman 
Senator Henry Parkman, Jr., Massachusetts, Vice-Chairman 
Hon. J. Sinclair Brown, Virginia 
Senator William M. Cole, New Hampshire 
Hon. John A. Chambliss, Tennessee 
Senator Harold M. Groves, Wisconsin 
Senator Edward T. Lazear, Wyoming 
Hon. Edward L. Leahy, Rhode Island 
Senator Seabury ‘C. Mastick, New York 
Senator Byron G, Randolph, West Virginia 
Senator A. Crozer Reeves, New Jersey 
Senator Garritt E. Roelofs, lowa 
Hon. George A. Schroeder, Michigan 
Senator Ray H. Talbot, Colorado 


17. COMMITTEE ON AGENCIES 
FOR INTERSTATE COOPERATION 

Your Committee on Agencies for Interstate Cooperation considers the question of 
cooperative agencies as one of extreme importance and has drawn up the following 
resolution which it now presents to the Second Interstate Assembly: 

RESOLUTION 

W hereas, Confusion, competition and conflicts constantly exist between the states of 
the Union in their laws and in their administrative practices, concerning many subjects 
of government with which the states are vitally concerned; and 

Whereas, It is desirable for the people of all the states that such disharmony and 
chaos shall not continue, but that the governments shall strive together in accordance 
with enlightened standards and mutually accepted policies; and 

Whereas, The necessity for official cooperation between the state governments is 
recognized by the compact provision in Section 10 of Article I of the Constitution 
of the United States; and 

W hereas, There have now been established agencies which provide such machinery 
of cooperation, namely, the American Legislators’ Association, which has been ofh- 
cially sanctioned and endorsed by one or both branches of forty-six legislatures, and 
the Council of State Governments, which has been organized by said association; and 

W hereas, It is to the interest of the people of each of the states that their government 
officially participate with the governments of the other states in the formulation of 
their cooperative policies, and in their other deliberations, in order that the interests 
of such states may not be disregarded; therefore be it 

Resolved, That this Second Interstate Assembly recommends that appropriate Agen- 
cies on Interstate Cooperation be formed in each state; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Executive Director of the American Legislators’ Association and 
the Council of State Governments communicate this recommendation to the Governor 
and Legislature of each of the several states. 

REPORT 

To provide these Agencies on Interstate Cooperation with an effective directing and 
coordinating agent, your Committee strongly recommends the establishment of regional 
secretariats in the manner which the American Legislators’ Association and the Coun- 
cil of State Governments have set forth. 
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The Committee reports that such a regional secretariat would promote coopera- 
tion between neighboring states with regard to policies and activities relating to such 
public problems as may arise from time to time and which require uniform or re- 
ciprocal action on the part of other states included in the region. It would devolve 
upon the regional secretary to make a constant study of the possibilities of regional 
and nation-wide cooperation between the state governments. Your Committee feels 
that the establishment of such regional secretariats is vital to the development of har- 
monious state relationships and that such secretariats would prove to be effective agen- 
cies for improving interstate cooperation. 

Your Committee recommends that this meeting of the Second Interstate Assembly 
formally commend the American Legislators’ Association and the Council of State 
Governments on their recent publication, The Book of the States. The periodical edi- 
tions of this book will represent the only compilation in the country of current facts 
and features pertaining exclusively to state government. Obviously, this publication 
will facilitate cooperation among the states. 

Finally, your Committee recommends that, if and when the American Legislators’ 
Association and the Council of State Governments are requested to render any type of 
service for such national associations of state administrative officials as the National 
Association of Secretaries of State and the National Association of Attorneys General, 
such requests should be granted in so far as the present staff and facilities permit. 


The foregoing Report and Resolution were adopted by the Assembly upon the 
recommendation of the Committee on Agencies for Interstate Cooperation: 


Hon. Ralph Gilbert, Kentucky, Chairman 
Hon. H. H. Hotchkiss, Arizona, Vice-Chairman 
Hon. Vernon J. Brown, Michigan 

Hon. Herman Crystal, New Jersey 

Senator Louis E. Elkins, Tennessee 

Hon. Frank H. Holley, Maine 

Hon. William A. Leonard, Georgia 

Hon. Charles C. Marbury, Maryland 

Hon. Ray Murphy, Iowa 

Hon. W. E. Rogers, Kentucky 

Hon. Oliver E. J. Schick, Missouri 

Hon. Walter Dent Smith, Delaware 

Hon. Henry G. Vaughan, Maine 

Senator George W. Woodward, Pennsylvania 
Hon. Philip Zoercher, Indiana 


18. REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON FINANCE 


Your Committee realizes and begs leave to call the attention of all legislators and 
state administrative officials to the fact that in order to develop and perfect organi- 
zations of the scope and significance represented by the Council of State Governments 
and the American Legislators’ Association, adequate finances must be provided. 
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We believe that the Assembly delegates are acquainted with the fact that the 
financing of the Assembly and of the services extended to the states by the American 
Legislators’ Association and the Council of State Governments has largely been 
through grants of the Spelman Fund. We must, however, recognize that the Spelman 
grants are made for limited periods of time on the distinct understanding that they 
are for demonstration purposes. Certainly the Assembly, the Association, and the 
Council have amply demonstrated their value, and the time for greater legislative sup- 
port of its work has arrived. This fact has, in the past two years, been recognized by 
six states, which are at the present time attempting to do their share in the support of 
these organizations, their appropriations varying from $500 to $5,000 per annum. 
This year seven additional states have similarly demonstrated their belief in the value 
of these services by considering appropriation bills in their legislatures. Therefore 
your Committee recommends that the Assembly delegates do all in their power to 
secure both Federal and State appropriations for the support of this work. 

To this end, your Committee recommends that Congress be urged to pass the Reso- 
lution which provides for an annual appropriation of forty thousand dollars to the In- 
terstate Reference Bureau, which bill has been favorably recommended by the Commit- 
tee on the Library of the National House of Representatives. 

Your Committee further recommends that each state do its share or more than its 
share in the active financial support of the American Legislators’ Association, the 
Council of State Governments, and/or the Interstate Reference Bureau. It is recom- 
mended specifically that each state appropriate for this work an amount in accordance 
with a classification which has been worked out for each state by the American Legis- 
lators’ Association and which calls for an average expenditure by each state of Two 
Thousand ($2,000) Dollars, approximately the amount required to secure the services 
of two clerks. Your Committee believes that the value of the work done by these 
organizations is far in excess of any such amount. 

Your Committee recommends that each House of each Legislature should appro- 
priate funds during the current sessions to provide traveling expenses for their dele- 
gates to the next meeting of the Interstate Assembly and that the funds appropriated by 
the Legislatures of the States whose members are serving upon such standing commit- 
tees of this Assembly as will hold interim meetings should be sufficient to defray the 
traveling expenses of such members to such interim meetings. 


The foregoing Report and Resolution were adopted by the Assembly upon the 
recommendation of the Committee on Finance, whose members were: 

Senator Andrew J. Graves, Tennessee, Chairman 

Hon. Arthur I. Burgess, Massachusetts, Vice-Chairman 

Senator Edgar A. Brown, South Carolina 

Hon. Larry Dobell, Montana 

Senator Charles D. Greeh, Nebraska 

Senator Frank Lebus, Kentucky 

Senator McMillan Lewis, Missouri 

Senator John G. Lowery, Ohio 

Hon. John H. Mitchell, Iowa 

Hon. Herbert J. Pascoe, New Jersey 

Hon. R. L. Ramsey, Georgia 

Hon. Frank W. Ruth, Pennsylvania 
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19. COMPACTS FOR COUNCIL OF STATE GOVERNMENTS 

Resolved, That in order to facilitate negotiation, understanding, and harmony of 
state governments with one another and with the federal government, it is the sense 
of the Second Interstate Assembly that the Congress of the United States should con- 
sent to a compact or agreement among any two or more states for the establishment 
of a Council of State Governments. 


20. APPROPRIATION TO INTERSTATE REFERENCE BUREAU 
Resolved, That the members of the Second Interstate Assembly do hereby urge 

their respective state delegates in Congress to support the proposed appropriation of 

$40,000 to the Interstate Reference Bureau for the current year; and be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to each member of Congress. 


The two foregoing Resolutions were adopted by the Assembly upon the recommen- 
dation of the Committee on Resolutions and Procedure. 


21. REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON PLANS FOR THE 
INTERSTATE ASSEMBLY 

Your Committee on plans for the Interstate Assembly recommends that the execu- 
tive boards of the American Legislators’ Association and the Council of State Govern- 
ments be empowered to select the time and place for the meeting of the Interstate As- 
sembly in 1937. 

And your Committee further recommends that the meeting of the Third Interstate 
Assembly be held in the National Capital or in the city where the headquarters of 
the American Legislators’ Association are located. 

Your Committee suggests that those having in charge the program for the Inter- 
state Assembly consider the inclusion in that program of a full discussion of the 
European system of taxing real property and of the adoption by the several states of 
a system of real property taxation, which will be based upon ability to pay. 

Your Committee on plans for the Interstate Assembly suggests that the program of 
the Third Assembly should include three or four subjects of current legislative interest. 

Your Committee further suggests that liquor and crime control, social security and 
such questions of vital importance as may arise during the next two years be consid- 
ered for the program of the Third Interstate Assembly. 

Hon. William H. O’Gara, Nebraska, Chairman 

Hon. William H. Hackett, Connecticut, Vice-Chairman 

Senator Austin L. Calef, New Hampshire 

Hon. H. J. Chance, Florida 

Hon. W. J. Eggert, South Dakota 

Senator Charles D. Green, Nebraska 

Hon. Lucy S. Howorth, Mississippi 

Senator John J. Jones, Georgia 

Hon. Keith Lawrence, Ohio 

Hon. J. H. Thayer Martin, New Jersey 

Hon. P. W. Meekins, North Carolina 

Senator Andrew L. Moore, Michigan 

Hon. Joseph M. Moorer, South Carolina 

Senator James C. Scanlan, Massachusetts 

Hon. Fred L. Zimmerman, New York 
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NEW YORK WORLD-TELEGRAM 


These excerpts were taken from an editorial which appeared 
under the title “States Drawn Together”. 


national recovery should lead to less of the 

old emphasis on hard drawn state lines and 
suggest a new cooperation among states, na- 
tionwide or regional, for their common and in- 
dividual advantage. We have seen this spirit in 
the field of law enforcement and the pursuit of 
public enemies. We are seeing it in the reach 
toward a scientific, rational, better balanced 
system of taxation. We shall see much more of 
it in the next few years. 

Amid the press of other news the public has, 
perhaps, hardly realized the significance and 
importance of this month’s Interstate Assembly 
in Washington, called by the American Legis- 
lators’ Association and the Council of State 
Governments. The very names of these inter- 
state bodies—and there are already other asso- 
ciations of State Governors, Comptrollers, Au- 


l was only natural that national crisis and 


ditors, Attorneys General, et cetera—indicate 
progress away from a too-rigid consciousness of 
state rights, state sovereignty and state separate- 
ness. 

This Interstate Assembly passed a series of 
resolutions which not only strongly reflect some 
of the researches and conclusions of the Inter- 
state Commission on Conflicting Taxation but 
give taxpayers and legislators all over the coun- 
try something to study for the very practical 
purpose of reducing and systematizing coming 
tax burdens. 

Some of the Assembly’s specific tax sugges- 
tions may be debatable. But it is the kind of 
debate that should be going on all over the 
length and breadth of the land, in every state 
now sorely puzzled to fit its own increasing 
tax needs to the endurance of its already heavily 
loaded taxpayers—New York not excepted. 


TRENTON TIMES 


This editorial entitled “Interstate Cooperation” appeared 
shortly after New Jersey’s significant action. 


approval of the Legislature’s move in es- 

tablishing a Commission on Interstate 
Cooperation, as projected by the Council of 
State Governments, an agency recently estab- 
lished by the American Legislators’ Association. 
Governor Hoffman properly commends the 
lawmaking body for taking the initiative in so 
important and promising an enterprise. 

Sound basis exists for such codperative en- 
deavor. Many state laws are in open conflict. As 
recently pointed out by Governor Hoffman, 
the field of criminal procedure alone offers nu- 


T HERE is no little reason for hearty public 


merous opportunities for the exercise of well 
coordinated interstate policies. 

Without for a moment surrendering to the 
ogre of oppressive Federal bureaucracy, the 
states can and should seek to dissolve their le- 
galistic differences and work together in a con- 
structive, vigorous, and persistent campaign 
with a view to broad civic betterment. 

For New Jersey to play a leading part in that 
kind of an undertaking should be a source of 
satisfaction to every citizen with an adequate 
appreciation of the significance of a farsighted, 
quest for joint social and political progress. 




















PERSEVERING PLAINSMEN 


Less smooth than her topography has been the history of Kansas. Torn by struggles over 


slavery during seven years under a territorial government, she entered the Union in 1861, just 
in time for the War between the States. Battling but not baffled, Kansans mottoed the new 
state, “Ad Astra per Aspera,” which these free-staters freely translated, “The conquest of diffi- 
culties is the way to success.” 

Dust, drouth and grasshoppers make this motto no less necessary in the twentieth century, 
but to Kansans—wise in the uncertain ways of nature—pertinacity is an old story. 

It took thirty-seven years to complete the state capitol at Topeka—without interference 
from the elements. Shaped in a cross, which may not be without significance, and sur- 
mounted by a statue of the Goddess Ceres, this structure was completed in 1903, at a total cost 
—in precise, official figures—of three million, two hundred thousand, five hundred eighty- 
eight dollars and ninety-two cents. 

During the first two months of this year the Chief, the Braves, and some Medicine Men of 
the Kansas tribe held a powwow in these halls, to settle dust and other problems—with the 


anticipated assistance of the Great White Father in Washington. 


